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Though the Chinese Communists are losing support at home, 


elsewhere they're capitalizing on Western mistakes 


How Were Losing 


LITTLE MORE than a year ago, 
after an intensive, year-long 


news survey of East Asia, | summar- 
ized my impressions in an article 
which THE New LEADER entitled 
“Who Knows the Far East?” with 
the subtitle, “To the Communists, 
Asia is all one front—but they can 
win the Asia war only hy our mis- 
takes.” 

We have been making the mis- 
takes. 

Indeed, the outstanding impression 
I have gained during the past year 
of similar newsgathering is that the 
greatest strength of the Chinese Reds 
is their exploitation of our hesitancies 
and weaknesses, rather than any in- 
herent power of their own. The skill 
with which they do this, and the utter 
disregard for any form of decency in 
so doing, is what has been licking us. 

Take one typical example. Just be- 
fore leaving Hong Kong, I went to a 
doctor’s office to see if all the re- 
quired germs and vaccinés had been 
pumped and scraped into my system. 
A young Englishman standing along- 
side me, also waiting for an injec- 
tion, remarked, “I bet I have one 
shot that you haven’t got.” 

“What is that?” I said. 

“Against the American plague,” he 
replied, and laughed. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

He showed me the card he had 
been given at the Shangtung province 
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port of Tsingtao a few weeks before, 
and pointed to the Chinese char- 
acters. “I came into Tsingtao on a 
freighter from Japan,” he said. “All 
of us, half a dozen officers and 
about 60 crewmen, mostly Indians, 
lined up on deck to hear an an- 
nouncement by the Chinese port doc- 
tor. 

“*T am going to give you all an 
injection, the doctor began, ‘against 
American plague, the germs that are 
being dropped in Korea and China 
by the American imperialist aggres- 
sors. We are giving you the injection 
because we are going to show you a 
little of our country under the 
People’s Democratic Government, 
and we do not want you to pick up 
this dread illness. We are giving the 
same injection to our people. With 
such a ruthless enemy sending its 
warplanes to engage in such in- 
humane tactics, we must take every 
possible precaution.’ ’ 

“Did you believe this?” I in- 
quired. 

“Oh no, of course not,” the young 
Englishman quickly replied. “None of 
us Europeans believed it. We took it 
as a huge joke.” 

“What about the Indians in the 


crew?” I asked him. 

“Oh, as for them”’—and here his 
face turned serious—“I wouldn't be 
surprised if they took it all in. After 
all, it would seem strange to them to 
go to all this trouble and expense if 
the accusation weren’t true.” 

A couple of Chinese nurses were 
leaning on the reception counter 
listening to us talk. One took the 
card and stared at the Chinese char- 
acters. 

“They say American plague vac- 
cine or something,” the young ship’s 
officer explained. 

“Have you had the characters 
translated?” | asked him. 

“No,” he said. 

“But they don’t read ‘American 
plague,” one of the nurses ex- 
claimed. “That’s just a cholera shot 
they gave you, the ordinary cholera 
shot every traveler out here has to 
have under international health regu- 
lations.” 

The young man’s jaw dropped. 

“Do you think the Indian crewmen 
and others will ever bother to check 
up this way?” I asked. He shook his 
head thoughtfully. “No,” he said. 
“They surely won't. They'll just go 
on believing that your fliers have 
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SOUTH KOREAN HOME GUARD: JUST ONE SECTOR OF THE ALL-ASIA FRONT 


been dropping germs over China.” 


This is the sort of 


calculating 
enemy we are up against. Yes, a cer- 
tain number of people see through 
the lies, either by chance or because 
they are the few who know how to 
check up on what they’re told, and 
to evaluate what they hear. But so 
long as more people fall for the false- 
hoods than don’t, the result is a 
propaganda gain for the Reds. 

I recently visited Indonesia, Burma, 
India, and other countries in that 
I went to the book- 
shops and saw almost nothing criti- 
cal of Communist China. There were 
virtually no American books. There 
were a few American books on sale 


southern orbit. 


that had been reprinted in England, 
but they were mostly old ones. 

When I inquired about this, an 
American publisher told me that the 
export of American books of any 
kind, anywhere in the world, had 
about ceased. Canada was an excep- 
tion for books of a general char- 
acter. Elsewhere, about the only 
American books available were non- 
political textbooks, and even the ex- 
port of these was dropping. 

The reason? Oh, there were many. 


One, of course, was the exchange 
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problem. Another was that American 
books are priced beyond the spend- 
ing capacity of foreigners; they 
simply cannot afford what we have 


to say. So, except for some general 
y P v 


literature and textbooks, they go 
without. 

Meanwhile, let us see what the 
Communists are doing. Rangoon, the 
and pathetically 
overcrowded capital of Burma, is an 
example. There are a number of 
cheap movie theaters, and along the 
approaches to them all are stalls 
where a few spare coins can be spent. 
The Burmese reading public is ex- 
traordinarily large for Southeast 
Asia. 

Most the books are trashy, dime- 
novel hash, with sexy, come-on paper 
covers. Scattered among them are 
plenty of books with political allu- 
sions, or frankly political. These are 
pro-Communist or Communist. 

A bookshop owner in Rangoon 
pointed to his magazine counter. “See 
the few American magazines I have, 
and the large number of Communist 
magazines. Well, I don’t like it that 
way, but I have to eat. I get as much 
and often more profit out of one of 
the Communist magazines than from 


still war-scarred 


an American one. And the former 
are much cheaper. 

“IT constantly have customers who 
thumb through the magazines, then 
turn to me and say, ‘How I would 
like to take that American magazine. 
But I have a weekend of reading 
ahead of me, and I have two and a 
half rupees I can spare for reading. 
Well, I can get only that one Amer- 
ican magazine there for that price, 
and there’s hardly enough reading 
matter for an hour. For the same 
price, I can get three or four of these 
other fancy magazines. I know 
they’re pro-Communist, and I’m no 
Communist. But I have to have some- 
thing to read, don’t 1?’ And so he 
buys the Red magazines.” 

Yes, these people are anti-Commu- 
nist, but all they read is convinc- 
ingly-written details of American ag- 
gression and imperialism, American 
atrocities and American germ-war- 
fare. The only American publica- 
tions quoted are the fellow-traveler 
and Red-tinted kind, frequently used 
by the Reds to prove the American 
Government is atom-bombing women 
and children. 

Just before I started this last trip 
home, I stopped in a Chinese-lan- 
guage bookshop where I saw children 
standing around a counter of gaily- 
colored textbooks. I stared over one 
child’s shoulder, and then bought a 
copy of what he had been reading. 
One page showed an airplane marked 
“U.S.” with a pilot throwing out 
dolls, fountain pens and 
candies. On the ground, a child was 
shown picking up a toy; he was 
shown being blown to pieces by it. 
When a child sees this in a textbook, 
he cannot believe that any grownup 
would be so wicked as to lie about 
such things. 

The Asians, too, are reading reams 
and reams daily on disunity on the 
Western side, on the conflict and con- 
between the Western 
countries. The British are profusely 
quoted regarding their government’s 
anxiety to recognize the “Democratic 
People’s Republic” of New China, 
and how Wall Street has Downing 
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Street trapped, and won’t let them be 
friends, and engage in the trade that 
England needs so critically. 

Each story about American efforts 
to limit commerce in strategic and 
other supplies helpful to Red China 
is interpreted as a dastardly plot by 
American businessmen to steal legiti- 
mate trade from the English. The 
English literally live on their trade, 
and the economic warfare engaged in 
by Moscow has been costly to them. 
A man has to be truly public-spirited 
and clear-headed to see through such 
propaganda when his next meal is 
what is being argued about. 

This is the realm in which the 
Communists are winning. These are 
the elements of people’s attitudes and 
purposes which Peking is translating 
into power. Actually, the Communists 
are operating on a gigantic bluff. 
But so long as they are able to make 
people believe the bluff, it is as effec- 
tive as if it were the truth. 

A couple of weeks before my depar- 
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ture from Hong Kong, I met a 
Chinese who had just arrived from 
Chungking on a mission for the Com- 
munists. He was introduced to me by 
a personal friend. The two had been 
close for twenty years. They found it 
hard at first to discuss matters 
frankly. Only after meeting several 
times did the visitor loosen his 
tongue. 

Certain of his statements linger, 
because they fit in so significantly 
with much else that people from Red 
China had been saying to me. 

We had asked him about his trip 
from Chungking, and he had been re- 
plying vaguely. He seemed unable to 
figure it out himself. But the last time 
I saw him, just before he returned to 
Red China, he remarked: 

“It’s like when the Japanese were 
there. Yes, that’s it. I’ve had the feel- 
ing that I’ve made the same trip be- 
fore, and I have. Only then, the Jap- 
anese Army had control of China. 
This trip I’ve just made from the 
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Chinese interior reminds me ot trips 
I had to make during World War II, 
in areas of China occupied by the 
Japanese.” 

“How can there be any similar- 
ity?” I asked skeptically. 

“The Japanese were only in control 
of the main highways,” he explained. 
“The moment you got off the main 
roads, you left Japanese control.” 

“Surely there’s no similarity in 
that,” I insisted. 

He groped for words, saying, 
“What I mean is this. The Commu- 
nists can’t send a single truck or 
even two of them down a road in 
many parts of China. Any Red truck 
would be ambushed. Even several at 
a time are blown up. The Reds have 
to get up a convoy of, say, ten trucks. 
Then the whole convoy can push 
through in military formation. That’s 
what I mean; that’s how it was with 
the Japanese.” 

“But aren’t the people behind the 
Communists?” I asked. 
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“I can’t answer that,” he hedged. 
“All I do know is that the farmers 
I talked to in those areas through 
which I traveled, sounded as if they 
knew about the ambushings, and 
probably had had a hand in them.” 

Chis was just one more little piece 
fitting into the pattern. 
numerable sources, I had been learn- 
ing that. Chinese peasants and work- 
ers are grievously disappointed and 
disillusioned 
Reds have not kept any of their 
promises: Taxes never before have 
been so high, workers have never had 
to labor so many hours, under such 
speedup conditions, for so little pay. 

The Communist regime in China 
has lost the favor of the peasants and 
workers. Why, then, isn’t it over- 
thrown? This naive question I’ve 
heard often in democratic countries. 
In fact, Communist apologists dote 


From in- 


in Communism. The 


on making a point that just because 
the Stalin and Mao regimes stay in 
power, they have the people behind 
them. It doesn’t mean anything of 
the kind. 

We should have seen enough in the 
past thirty years to know that, once 
a totalitarian outfit takes power in 
any country and has at its beck and 
call the extraordinarily efficient com- 
munications facilities of the twentieth 
century, it is in power to stay for the 
far foreseeable future, unless free- 
dom elements within receive help 
from the outside. 

If the United States were, through 
some manipulation of politics or war, 
to come under the rule of Commu- 
nists or Fascists, there would be no 
way for the American people to rid 
themselves of its tentacles for gen- 
erations. Help would have to come 
from the outside for our native op- 
position to dictatorship to be effec- 
tive. 

The Peking regime alienated the 
workers and peasants by its racket- 
eering and gangster tactics, but it 
still has well-wishers and adherents 
among the intellectuals. Mao has 
made a strategy out of flattering the 
intellectuals by giving hack writers, 
crude artists, bad poets and poor car- 
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toonists the certainty of being pub- 
lished, if only they follow the party. 

The Communist regime has also 
focused sweetness and light on boys 
and girls of high-school age, who 
constitute the recruits for the mili- 
tary services. The most impression- 
able, they are the easiest to stir with 
appeals to ideals. They are the ones 
to whom the hate-America propa- 
ganda is directed, whose young 
minds are “washed” with the curious 
logic that, as Soviet Russia is Soviet 
China’s “Big Brother,” leading the 
way to true Communism, the greatest 
patriotism any Chinese can show is 
to support Moscow. 

Wacky logic? Of course. But it 
sounds so heroic, so sacrificial, so 
bee-ootiful to teen-age minds. Espec- 
ially when the politics they are taught 
is often indistinguishable from relig- 
ion, and requires the sort of faith in 
Stalin and Mao that people formerly 
gave to God. 

There are guerrilla movements of 


varying extent in many parts of 
China. There is a deep abiding hatred 
of the regime settling into the minds 
of many Chinese peasants and work 
ers. Where there was formerly en- 
thusiasm, there is now an increasing 
apathy. But so long as Red China can 
divert the attention of its people to 
the so-called “foreign aggression,” so 
long as it can beat the tom-toms of 
a nationalism that is shamelessly 
racist, it has the excuse to engage in 
every sort of oppression and extor- 
tion, under the guise of defense. The 
pot has to be kept boiling. 

We Americans and the rest of the 
free world are now being given at 
Panmunjom a taste of what we helped 
give the Nationalist Government not 
so many years ago, when it was on 
the mainland. We insisted on nego- 
tiations with the Communists; we in- 
sisted on Sun Yat-sen’s Republic and 
Mao Tse-tung’s Communists getting 
together in an agreement. The shoe 
is now on our foot. How successful 
are we in reaching an agreement with 
a group which considers negotiation 
only an opportunity for stalling 
tactics or for permitting the other 
side to give in completely? 

Korea is just a sector on Red 
China’s All-Asia Front. When all the 
political advantage that can be ex- 
acted from it has been obtained, the 
Communists would be content to per- 
mit a lull on that part of the front. 
After all, one could come back to it 
later. If Communism can keep the pot 
boiling, it is confident it can win. 
We, too, are beginning to realize this. 
The temptation will be almost over- 
whelming to use any tactic to take the 
heat off. 

The Communists know this, and 
are willing to accommodate us. All 
we have to do is to surrender. We 
can write our own ticket, word it any 
way we like, use any formula we de- 
sire, so long as it means surrender. 

Those are two ace cards the Com- 
mies hold in Asia: One that keeps the 
pot boiling, the other that offers sur- 
render in the guise of peace. 

This reporter doesn’t know what 
cards we hold. They better be good. 











‘SOCIALIST’ NENNI: FOR STALINISM 


ROME 
HE POLITICAL importance of a 
p paths is not always proportionate 
to its membership or its parliamen- 
tary representation. Often, it depends 
more on the tradition which the party 
upholds and the ideas for which it 
fights. Moreover, in a parliamentary 
democracy a handful of votes, cast 
one way or the other on a vital issue, 
may well tip the political scales of an 
entire nation. In Britain, for example, 
the Liberals have a mere 10 seats in 
the House of Commons out of a total 
of 625. Yet, were these 10 MPs to 
start voting consistently with Labor, 
the present Conservative Government 
would soon have to resign. 

Many Socialists outside Italy take 
a dim view of the Italian Social 
Democrats. They are so weak in com- 
parison with the two struggling giants 
of Italian politics, the Christian 
Democrats and the Communists! 
And they seem forever beset by in- 
ternal dissensions and rivalries, and 
by their lack of organized working- 
class support as a result of the dis- 
unity among the anti-Communist 
labor unions. 

Yet, the Social Democrats are a 
vital factor in Italian politics. They 
command only 2,000,000 votes, give 
or take a little, out of a total of 
30,000,000; but on those 2,000,000 
hinges the future of Italian democ- 
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racy. This was attested to the other 
day by a man who can scarcely be 
suspected of entertaining any soft 
feelings for the Social Democrats— 
Palmiro Togliatti, No. 1 Communist 
leader in Italy. In a speech to the 
Central Committee of the Italian CP, 
he stated flatly that the 2,000,000 
Social Democratic votes stood be- 
tween the Communists and legal con- 
quest of power in Italy. This is 
largely true, he pointed out, because 
of the heavy losses suffered by the 
governing Christian Democratic party 
in the last election after the abnorm- 
ally inflated vote which they received 
in 1948. Today, if they can only win 
over the Social Democratic vote and 
add it to Pietro Nenni’s crypto-Com- 
munist “left-wing Socialists” and the 
fellow-traveling “left independents,” 
the Stalinists are in a position to 
obtain a majority. Hence, said Tog- 
liatti, no effort should be spared to 
persuade the 2,000,000 Social Demo- 
crats, by appealing to their class con- 
sciousness, anti-Fascist sentiment and 
desire for peace, that their real place 
lies on the side of the Communist 
party. 

Fortunately, the bulk of rank-and- 
file Social Democrats can be consid- 
ered immune to this new Communist 
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“unity” germ warfare. The mere fact 
of having joined the Social Demo- 
cratic party was in a great many 
cases a courageous pledge of fealty. 
Few realize fully what it means for a 
FIAT mechanic in Turin, a farm- 
worker near Bologna or a stevedore 
in Genoa or Leghorn to stand by a 
small, weak party while his comrades 
jeer at him, ostracize him and even 
threaten him with violence. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRESSURE 


These humble, unsung warriors for 
Social Democracy have suffered too 
much at the hands of the Stalinists to 
succumb suddenly to cajolery now. 
But there is always the danger that 
some of the men who have reached 
the limelight of the parliamentary 
stage may prove less steadfast in the 
face of Communist blandishments. 
Among the 35 Social Democrats in 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, | 
could name 5 or 6 who never miss an 
opportunity to ingratiate themselves 
with the Communists. When they are 
not signing a pro-Soviet manifesto 
or granting an interview on bacterio- 
logical warfare to a crypto-Commu- 
nist paper, they are apt to be speak- 
ing at some Stalinist-dominated rally. 

The Italian Communists have two 
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SOCIALIST SARAGAT: FOR LIBERTY 


vital objectives at present: to break 
out of their political isolation, and to 
block reform of the Italian electoral 
law. The first aim was served when 
they launched the slogan of “anti- 
Fascist unity” at a recent convention 
of the ANPI, the National Associa- 
tion of Italian Partisans. Even 
though the ANPI has been a purely 
Communist-controlled affair for the 
past two years, a number of “inde- 
pendents” and Social Democrats sent 
messages to the convention and even 
delivered addresses. 

With the aid of “useful idiots” of 
this type, the Communists also hope 
to stave off the greatest threat to their 
drive for power: passage of a new 
electoral law amending pure propor- 
tional representation in such a way 
as to give the next Parliament a 
clear, stable majority of democratic 
parties and prevent a negative com- 
bined majority of the two totalitarian 
extremes. Needless to say, both Com- 
munists and Fascists are up in arms 
against the proposal, shedding gallons 
of crocodile tears against such an en- 
croachment on the democratic prin- 
ciple of unadulterated proportional 
representation. 

This intricate problem is still un- 
der discussion within the Govern- 
ment, and within the various demo- 
cratic parties: the Christian Demo- 
crats, Social Democrats, Liberals and 
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Republicans. Not even the broad prin- 
ciple is accepted by all, and, where it 
is, there are wide differences on the 
technical details. Opinions vary from 
maintaining intact the present system 
of pure PR to abolishing it alto- 
gether and returning to the pre-1914 
system of one-man constituencies. 
The latter proposal is supported 
chiefly among Christian Democrats, 
but it is unquestionably the one most 
potentially harmful to Italian democ- 
racy, since it would turn the country 
into an almost exclusive battleground 
for the 
Communists, 


Christian Democrats and 
and would virtually 
wipe out all other parties. 


‘MODIFIED’ PR 
What Premier Alcide de Gasperi 


and most responsible Christian Demo- 
cratic leaders have in mind is some 
sort of “modified” PR in which the 
party or group of parties that secured 
a majority of the votes, either nation- 
ally or regionally, would be awarded 
“bonus” seats at the expense of the 
opposition. At first, it seemed as 
though this principle was generally 
endorsed by the democratic groups, 
but, when it came to drafting the 
technical details, all sorts of politi- 
cal hitches developed. Some clever 
Christian Democrats, for example, de- 
cided that the plan would be an ex- 
cellent means, not only for insuring 
a stable coalition majority, but for 
prolonging for another five years the 
parliamentary majority which the 
Christian Democratic party obtained 
in 1948. 

Premier de Gasperi is a thoroughly 
honest and fair-minded man, as are 
many top-ranking men in his party. 
Others, however, are forever con- 
cerned with securing selfish advant- 
age for themselves and their party. 
Their plan is to work out a PR sys- 
tem in which the premium for the 
majority would be increased in such 
a way as to give the entire benefit 
to the Christian Democrats, leaving 
the minor parties out in the cold. 
The latter, who are willing to con- 
solidate Italian democracy but not 
to be the dupes of scheming Christ- 





ian Democrats, have reacted angrily 
and are even threatening to drop the 
reform idea altogether. 

Political activity in Italy has been 
lagging in the past month, largely 
because of an abnormal heat wave. 
In late September, however, a na- 
tional conference of the Social Demo- 
cratic party is scheduled for Trieste 
and will probably correct the most 
glaring mistakes of the Bologna con- 
ference early this year. Now that 
some of the worst troublemakers 
have been expelled, a substantial 
majority of the delegates can be 
counted on to recognize that the cur- 
rent situation in Italy, as revealed by 
the recent elections, is too serious to 
allow of hairsplitting debates and 
sectarian decisions. The number of 
party factions will probably be re- 
duced from five, as at present, to 
three or even two. 

Of course, there will still be an 
extreme left wing which will vote 
against anything that might facilitate 
future collaboration with the Christ- 
ian Democrats, and will try to up- 
hold the Bologna decision in favor 
of the existing system of PR. How- 
ever, there appears to be a sound 
trend on the part of the center and 
ring wing toward agreement on a 
realistic policy of effectively defend- 
ing embattled Italian democracy. 

Unless the Christian Democrats 
make the disastrous mistake of trying 
to transform the electoral reform into 
an instrument of political monopoly 
for their party—a move which Pre- 
mier de Gasperi can be counted on 
to prevent—the Trieste conference 
should produce a substantial majority 
for a reasonable “modification” of 
the present system of PR. As to the 
possibilities thereafter of a new coal- 
ition between the ruling Christian 


* Democrats and the Social Democrats, 


it is still too early to make any pre- 
dictions. However, it is no overstate- 
ment to say that the decisions taken 
at Trieste next month by the Social 
Democrats, with their scant 5 per 
cent of the Italian electorate, will go 
far to determine the fate of Italian 
democracy. 
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[; Is NOT England that I am talk- 
ing about—or any part of the Con- 
tinent of Europe. It is a highly civil- 
ized and forward-looking patch of 
America. In what they call the Bay 
Area out in California, centering in 
Berkeley, an eager and lively lot of 
people are carrying on the most ex- 
citing experiment which is going for- 
ward in this country. No matter 
what anyone says, in this one thing 
the West Coast got ahead. 

For an independent and free- 
enterprise people, we have the most 
astounding radio and television sys- 
tem which the mind of man could 
have devised. Our programs are 
handed to us. We accept them as a 
sort of charity. And the obverse of 
this state of affairs is that we have 
practically nothing to say about 
them. The result is what everybody 
is talking about—the stupidity of 
the average program. 

The most daring attempt to do 
something about this situation has 
been made by the people support- 
ing Station KPFA, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Its address is 2054 University 
Avenue, and it broadcasts over FM 
Channel 231. Its promoters have 
from the beginning depended on sub- 
scriptions from listeners for support. 
There are no sponsors. There are no 
commercials. People pay for their 


music and plays just as they would © 


if they went to a concert or theater. 
The standard contribution to 
KPFA is $10. The managers figure 
that, if they had 6,000 subscribers 
paying that sum regularly, they 
could make ends meet. A short time 
ago, they came to the end of their re- 
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Listener-Sponsored 
Radio Station 


sources. It appeared that this volun- 
teer subscription system would not 
work. There were too many “free- 
loaders.” So the manager, Mr. Lewis 
Hill, simply announced that the show 
was finished. The system didn’t work 
and the place would be closed. 

But the listeners refused to accept 
that. Some 300 of them turned up as 
volunteer workers and began to solicit 
subscriptions. Now, in the heat of 
summer, they are hard at it—and ob- 
taining from 50 to 100 new support- 
ers each week. 

Recently, I wrote to Eleanor 
Moore, a member of KPFA’s staff: 
“Do you find that voluntary contri- 
butions can furnish a solid basis for 
a radio station?” She replied: 


“I might begin my answer by 
clarifying the concept of the sup- 
port we seek. Listeners are asked 
to subscribe to the station as they 
would to a newspaper or magazine. 
They receive a bi-weekly guide of 
the programs. When they sub- 
scribe, they become sponsors, sub- 
stituting their support for the ad- 
vertisers' sponsorship. If they do 
not subscribe, the station will not 
exist for long. Thus, they pay for 
the service which will not be forth- 
coming unless they do so. In this 
direct relation between listener and 
station, the taste of the listener 
and the KPFA staff determine 
program content. If the station is 
to depend on its audience for sup- 
port, it must consistently appeal 
in its programming to the minority 
audience (2 per cent of the Bay 
Area FM audience) required to 
support it. 

“KPFA elicits a particularly ar- 
dent response from many of its 
listeners, who join in large num- 
bers in the many clerical, cam- 


paign and technical activities of 
the station. The question, we be- 
lieve, is not so much whether 
enough listeners will subscribe, 
but how soon. Our problem has 
always been one of time. I might 
add that we are now having the 
highest response in subscriptions 


we have had in KPFA’s history.” 


One of the station’s ardent sup- 
porters is Bernard Taper, a talented 
and spirited columnist on the San 
Francisco Chronicle. The other day, 
he quoted in his column a letter sent 
in to the station with a $10 check: 


“T have just finished listening to 
your two-hour broadcasts of Moli- 
ere’s Tartuffe and I think it is 
about time I sent in my subscrip- 
tion to your station. It’s wonder- 
ful to know that you can always 
tune in KPFA and hear, not sing- 
ing commercials, not soap operas, 
not crooners, but simply intelli- 
gent programs.” 


From 5 to 11 p. m. every day, this 
station broadcasts first-class music, 
plays, discussions, news, comment— 
everything that an intelligent human 
being would want to listen to, and 
nothing at all to insult him. Henry 
Castor, of Corte Madera, California, 
is one of my old correspondents in 
that region. He wrote the other day: 


“I spend the time most people 
use at the radio or TV set in 
reading. I never think of turning 
on a sound-box of any descrip- 
tion. My wife, however, likes 
KPFA’s BBC drama—they’ve done 
Richard II lately and now they 
are reading the Canterbury Tales. 
. . . As you may gather, she 
doesn’t tune in the regular fare of 
the AM stations. She irons to a 
BBC play recording. So we sub- 
scribed our ten bucks. .. . 

“If this station goes off the air, 
there won’t be any mass indigna- 
tion meeting anywhere. I shall 
miss some good, unusual music 
during my cocktails, and my wife 
will have to play some of her 
records while she irons. But I'll 
feel that we’ve lost something we 
chose and paid for. The radio air 
won't be the same without a 
station that is never afflicted with 
the !!??** commercials.” 


That’s one of the freedoms—free- 
dom from commercials. Good Lord 
deliver us! 
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By George S. May 


COMMUNISM CONFUSES 
THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Social Action group—long 
led by fellow-travelers — 


curbed, but still tolerated 


INCE I REPORTED last summer on 
Site Methodist Federation for So- 
cial Action [“Communism in the 
Methodist Church,” THe NEw LEap- 
ER, August 20, 1951], two more 
rounds have been fought in the mara- 
thon struggle over the MFSA and the 
place of social action in the Metho- 
dist Church. The scorecard at present 
indicates that the moderates are in 
the ascendancy over both conserva- 
tive and pro-Communist elements. 

The MFSA has never been an offi- 
cial agency in the same sense as, for 
example, the Temperance Board. For 
a number of years, however, the 
General Conference, Methodism’s 
supreme authority, referred to the 
Federation at its quadrennial sessions 
as the “authorized agency” for pro- 
moting programs of social action. 
Later, when the Federation began to 
come under fire, the Conference 
dropped its endorsement and the 
MFSA became “unofficial.” Many, 
however, found it hard to believe that 
a group occupying an office at Meth- 
odist headquarters and numbering 
among its leaders the greatest names 
in the church did not speak for it. 

Since the 1920s, therefore, there 
has always been a demand from the 
more conservative elements for action 


Grorce S. May, a graduate student 
at the University of Michigan, has 
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definitely dissociating the church 
from the Federation; extremists 
would even compel the MFSA to 
drop the word “Methodist” from its 
name and vacate its office, and would 
forbid bishops and ministers to be- 
long to it. Behind this opposition to 
the MFSA were ultra-conservatives 
who wished to junk the entire idea 
and program of the Social Gospel. 


HARD TO DEFEND 


Many liberal Methodists, mean- 
while, were increasingly concerned 
over the course followed by the 
MFSA under the leadership of Harry 
F. Ward and, recently, Jack R. Mc- 
Michael, and their collection of bish- 
ops, ministers and lay men and 
women, many of whom have a pen- 
chant for indiscreet and indiscrimin- 
ate choices of causes to support. For 
at least a quarter of a century, the 





DR. HARRY WARD: ANXIOUS FOR ‘ORGANIZATION OF SOCIALIST SOCIETY’ 


Federation has been called a fellow- 
traveling outfit and, by some, even a 
Communist front. Since the end of 
World War II, and especially since 
the appearance in 1949 of Stanley 
High’s Reader’s Digest article on 
“Methodism’s Pink Fringe,” the op- 
position has snowballed, and liberals 
have found it increasingly hard to 
defend the organization. 

Too many liberals, however, adopt- 
ed a strategy which, instead of pre- 
serving the church’s legitimate so- 
cial-action program, as they hoped, 
may turn out to have had exactly the 
opposite effect. For various reasons, 
whether of sentimentality, expediency 
or hysteria, they chose to defend the 
MFSA all the way. This ill-considered 
action served only to confirm the con- 
servative cry that the MFSA and its 
party-line ideas represented the 
thinking of liberal Methodists. 
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METHODISTS | conser 


Last September, the Federation’s 
Evanston convention blindly refused 
to change its ways. The General Con- 
ference meeting this spring was the 
last chance for the MFSA’s moder- 
ates to throw off the Ward-McMichael 
leadership and assume a realistic at- 
titude toward Communism, the great- 
est danger to democratic liberalism. 
Instead, they listened to Dr. Willard 
Uphaus tell in glowing terms of the 
“economic democracy” he saw in 
Russia during a guided tour in 1950, 
and to a Congregational missionary 
describe the great progress in Com- 
munist China, where, among other 
things, “the trains were running as 
they never had before.” (Shades of 
Benito Mussolini! ) 


McMICHAEL RE-ELECTED 


A motion to demand immediate 
recognition of Red China was de- 
feated, but one to ask diplomatic re- 
cognition upon the successful com- 
pletion of the Korean armistice nego- 
tiations was adopted. Specific refer- 
ence to Soviet Russia in a resolution 
denouncing totalitarian dictatorships 
was rejected by a 33-5 vote. Most 
important of all, Jack McMichael was 
re-elected executive secretary by a 
50-6 count. 

During the winter, a number of or- 
ganizations sprang up on the right 
with the avowed intent of inducing 
the General Conference to come out 
against the MFSA. The most influ- 
ential in what some called the “Black 
Fringe” was Circuit Riders, Inc. The 
latter was not just anti-MFSA. In ad- 
dition to the standard conservative 
program against the Federation, it 
opposed “all efforts to propagate So- 
cialism and Communism and _ all 
other anti-American teachings in the 
Methodist Church,” and wished to 
make “the enrichment of the spirit- 
ual life of each individual person” 
the primary concern of the church. 
In short, jettison the Social Gospel 
as well as the MFSA. Although con- 
centrated in the South, the group 
found considerable support among 
wealthy Northern Methodists. 

In contrast, the liberal opposition 


to the MFSA seems to have done 
little. The Boston University MFSA 
chapter, which had led the anti-Mc- 
Michael minority at Evanston, with- 
drew after its defeat and formed a 
new group called Action for Christ 
and Truth. The Southern California- 
Arizona chapter, together with a 
number of individuals throughout the 
country, also pulled out. Yet even 
those who had broken with the Fed- 
eration leaders remained reluctant to 
attack them publicly, for fear of be- 
ing misunderstood. 

Meanwhile, the MFSA, determined 
to play the martyr role, plowed 
ahead in its fellow-travels. Ward, in 
the MFSA’s April 1952 Social Ques- 
tions Bulletin, saw war with China 
drawing nearer. Behind it was the 
same capitalistic desire “to prevent 
the organization of socialist society” 
that had earlier led to support for 
counter-revolution in Soviet Russia. 
But there was even less chance of 
such a war succeeding now, since the 
Allies lacked the material and moral 
strength to win, while “New China” 
had done wonders in only two years 
in education, land reform, science 
and industry, and “training in demo- 
cratic decision and action.” Rhetori- 
cally, Ward asked: “A measure of 
injustice and compulsion? Have we 
none here? Can we correct what is 
there by destructively delaying one 
of the greatest constructive changes 
in history? With our moral collapse 
and our inability to solve the eco- 
nomic problem?” Editor McMichael 
helped to spread the gospel of de- 
spair, defeatism and distortion in 
his subtler ways by stringing together 
quotations—in context or not—to 
show that the American Bill of Rights 
is rapidly going down the drain 
(March 1952 Bulletin). The harassed 
Methodist liberal could expect no 
help from these boys. 

At the Methodist Church’s General 
Conference in San Francisco in May, 
the conservatives showed greater 
strength than at any time in decades, 
but, because of the liberal views of 
the bishops, they failed to get all they 
sought. The MFSA was asked to 


cease calling itself “Methodist” and 
to leave its offices, but the conserva- 
tives failed to compel all ministers to 
disaffiliate themselves from the Fed- 
eration. Finally, as part of a general 
church reorganization, an official 
Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions was created. 


SEADERSHIP NEEDED 


The formation of this board does 
not mean that the war is over. The 
action of the powerful Detroit MFSA 
chapter in cutting all ties with the na- 
tional organization—with Dr. H. H. 
Crane and Edgar Wahlberg, both 
high Federation officials, leading the 
way—may indicate a movement 
which will leave McMichael and 
Ward high and dry. Furthermore, the 
new official board, in the right hands, 
could give Methodist liberals some- 
where else to go, but it will call for 
real statesmanship—and that in a 
church which would not agree, at the 
General Conference, to end racial dis- 
crimination in Methodist hospitals, 
and approved only the most timid 
measure to end the segregation of 
Negro Methodist churches. And it 
will require outstanding leadership to 
direct the church’s efforts into posi- 
tive channels which will back up its 
pious words against Communism 
more effectively than did the recent 
blind outbursts against the Vatican 
appointment and UMT. Methodism’s 
test of political maturity is whether 
or not it can get as excited over 
Point Four as it does over the tradi- 
tional church-state issue. 





A BRIEF SUMMARY OF 
SENATOR McCARTHY’S 
EFFORTS 


No stone 


Unthrown. 


=— Armour 
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EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


The Problem of Tito: Should We 
Accept Undemocratic Allies ? 






DALLIN 


HE LONG-STANDING controversy 
el Titoism flared up again re- 
cently in a clash of views between 
Alexander Kerensky, 
Russia’s first democratic government 
in 1917, and Ljubo Drndic, repre- 
sentative of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, at the Colgate University con- 
ference on foreign policy. Mr. Drndic 
asserted that Yugoslavia under Tito 
was creating a democratic socialist 
system and that, unlike the Soviet 


Premier of 


Union, Yugoslavia was “protecting 
freedom.” A socialist state of this 
type, he said, can live in peace with 
the West. Taking issue, Mr. Kerensky 
not only denied the existence of in- 
dividual freedom in Yugoslavia but 
assailed Western aid to Yugoslavia 
because of Tito’s “imperialist aims.” 

This dispute has been raging, both 
here and in Europe, since the time of 
Tito’s defection in 1948. One group 
of participants consists of various 
“liberals” and intellectuals, confused 
“leftists,” former Trotskyites, other 
dissident Communists and former 
Stalinists to whom Tito’s regime, 
after their disillusionment with 
Stalin, appears as the incarnation of 
pure Leninism. They prefer to shut 
their eyes to the fact that Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia is an absolute dictatorship and 
police state, with a social structure 
modeled after that in Russia. For Tito 
remains a Communist, even though 
not a Stalinist, and has imported a 
good many concepts and methods 
from the Soviet Union. 

If it were possible to choose allies 
on the basis of their political phil- 
osophy, we would reject Tito out of 
hand. Unfortunately, however, the 
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world is small, the number of power- 
ful nations is limited, and we cannot 
afford to reject potential allies. To 
sever all economic and military ties 
with Yugoslavia and cut off aid to 
Tito, as Alexander Kerensky sug- 
gests, would be a blunder. In World 
War II, we extended aid to a far 
more powerful and more dangerous 
dictator: Lend-Lease supplies to the 
Soviet Union skyrocketed to $11,- 
000,000,000. There is no record of 
Mr. Kerensky’s having opposed Amer- 
ican aid to Stalin at that time. As a 
matter of fact, American assistance 
to another dictatorship, Spain, may 
shortly get under way provided that 
Generalissimo Franco refrains from 
setting unreasonable terms. 

What if we were to halt our aid to 
Tito? In a matter of months, Ruma- 
nian and Hungarian troops, supplied 
and equipped by the Soviet Union, 
would overrun Yugoslavia and drive 
to the Adriatic, occupying a strategic 
coastline and incorporating another 
independent nation in the Soviet 
Empire. Its manpower and resources 
would be added to those of the other 
Soviet satellites and harnessed to the 
Stalinist war machine. Is that what 
we are trying to achieve? 

There is another school of thought 
in the dispute over Titoism which 
proposes that we extend assistance to 
democratic Yugoslav forces both out- 
side and inside that country, helping 
them to carry out a democratic revo- 
lution which will transform Yugo- 
slavia into a free nation by Western 
standards. The trouble with this 
scheme is that it would be doomed 
to failure from the very start. Both 


the army and the police in Yugoslavia 
are thoroughly loyal to Tito. Any 
serious attempt to overthrow the re- 
gime would mean a civil war of un- 
certain duration; and, before it was 
over, an invasion from the East would 
get under way. 

Titoist Communism is a deviation 
from Stalinism and his foreign policy 
cannot be termed “imperialistic.” In 
fact, he follows a course strongly 
reminiscent of what we knew as 
Trotskyism 15 or 20 years ago: a 
concept of popular movements de- 
veloping simultaneously, yet inde- 
pendently of each other, in various 
countries and culminating in revolu- 
tions which give rise to independent 
Communist regimes. While Stalinism 
is based on the idea of a single brain 
and a single iron hand directing all 
worldwide Communist governments 
and movements, the vague Trotskyite 
theory opposed this deification and 
exaltation of the Supreme Leader. 
Paradoxically, the slogan of “social- 
ism in one country,” introduced by 
Stalin against Trotsky in the 1920s, 
has been repudiated by Stalin since 
the war, while it has been the essence 
of Titoism in the last four years. 

Tito does not and cannot aspire 
to a Communist empire under his 
rule, if only because of the size of 
his country. Therefore, “peaceful co- 
existence with the capitalist world,” 
a hypocritical phrase in Stalin’s 
mouth, represents a serious program 
for Tito. 





For the next several weeks, while 
David J. Dallin is on vacation, this 
column will not appear. 








By Daniel Bell 





In Defense of ee 


‘Fabianism’ 


UT OF the nihilistic temper of our time has arisen 
Orn curious literary myth that only the extreme man 
is the moral man. It is a view exalted in Bolshevism (“the 
dedicated man’’); it finds disconsolate outlet in secular 
existentialism (“the desolate man”). In a recent issue 
of the Freeman, the avant-garde organ of eighteenth-cen- 
tury capitalism, co-Editor John Chamberlain joins this 
odd parade. Hailing Whittaker Chambers as “symbolic 
of all our lives,” Chamberlain states: 


“Not many of us have been spies, not many of us 
ever joined the Communist Party either secretly or 
openly. But that has not been because of our superior 
virtue . . . . most of us who came off the college 
campuses of America in the twenties and thirties suc- 
cumbed to the evils of collectivist thinking in little 
comforiable ways. We were the Fabians. We were 
lukewarm. Chambers . . . was never lukewarm.” 

Now this is a curious confession, not only for its dis- 
tortion of the historical period, but in its acceptance of 
the new morality. One can understand and feel with a 
man who has lived through Sodom and been shriven; 
human pity as a moral attitude is too often lacking these 
days. But to praise the plunge into the extreme as the 
moral act, while damning the “lukewarm,” is astounding. 
On that basis, the man who follows the compulsions of a 
doctrine to its logical end is the hero while the prudent 
man who makes the tentative assessment is feckless. 

This commitment to the “extreme” seems to pervade 
the Freeman. Fired by the same inspiration, columnist 
William Schlamm extends the Kampf gegen Liberalismus. 


“What makes Witness burningly relevant to the 
human situation, yours and mine,” he writes, “is 
Whittaker Chambers’ craving for truth—and truth, 


Notes on the ‘Freeman’ 


and Max Eastman 


to him, is either absolute or not true. The unanimous 
distrust of this fundamental either-or (in fact any 
either-or) which erupts from all liberal criticism of 
Witness lends validating fire to the critics’ quarrel 
with Chambers—and verifies the historical importance 
of his book.” 

Now this is philosophical and theological mishmash. 


Certainly Chambers is not alone in seeking absolute truth. 
So do the Communists, who root truth in “history” and 
in the “party.” The French Revolution grounded truth 
in “reason” and “man.” But these were no less moral 
absolutes. From a theological point of view, the over- 
riding sin of those beliefs is pride, the substitution of the 
human for the divine as the absolute. 

Chambers seeks his truth in God. But what for Chamb- 
ers and many others is the haven and the harbor, can 
enly be, in fact, the keginning of the weary journey. For 
whose is the voice of God? And how can one know it? 
And believing in a set of moral absolutes, how apply 
them with certainty? 

One is not a “relativist” to see that no man, whatever 
his claim to orthodoxy, Catholic or other, be his name 
Thomas Aquinas, Mortimer Adler or Whittaker Chamb- 
ers, can say infallibly that any judgment on a here- 
and-now moral dilemma is the true derivative of the abso- 
lute. If that were so, we would never need casuists (or 
their modern variants, the intellectuals). Even the Jesuits, 
fierce proselytizers of the faith, historically have sup- 
ported the moral doctrine of “probablism,” which states 
that, when there are divergent views as to the lawfulness 
of an action, the choice of conscience is a moral choice. 

It is the constant human predicament to make choices, 
and it is always, finally, the “I” that bears the burden of 
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responsibility. Kierkegaard wrote, too, an “either-or,” 
some burning questions of his relatedness to God; yet 
Kierkegaard also knew that when Abraham heard a voice 
telling him to stay his knife against Isaac, it was Abra- 
ham alone who had to decide whether this was the merci- 
ful voice of God or the lure of Satan. Talking blithely of 
“absolutes” and “either-or” does not reduce the element 
of human decision—and doubt; it only facilitates the 
Grand Inquisitor. 

The fact that voices are raised in defense of absolutes 
is not strange. But the odd fact is the unthinking role 
of the Freeman in hailing a point of view which is aimed 
no less at itself than at the liberals. For the enemy that 
Chambers confronts is no longer Communism, but “ra- 
tionalism”; and who, historically, has exemplified ration- 
alism in the political and economic realm if not the 
bourgeois, the man for whom the Freeman now fashions 
an ideology? One need not go full way with Joseph 
Schumpeter in saying that rising capitalism produced the 
“mental attitude of modern science.” But there is a large 
(not absolute) measure of truth in his assertion that the 

“capitalist process rationalizes metaphysical belief, 
mystic and romantic ideas of all sorts. . . . ‘Free think- 
ing’ in the sense of materialistic monism, laicism and 
pragmatic acceptance of the world this side of the 
grave follows from this not indeed by logical neces- 
sity but nevertheless very naturally.” 

The bourgeois, par excellence, is the hard-headed, 
cause-and-effect man who sets out to transform nature 
and the world. He is methodical, rational, prudent, not 
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This is the fifth contribution to a New LEADER sympo- 
sium on political freedom and economic planning. The 
discussion was begun in our May 19 issue by Max East- 
man, under the title, “Can t'reedom Survive Under a 
Planned Economy?” it was Mr. Eastman’s contention 
that a free-market economy is essential to the preserva- 
tion of liberty. In subsequent issues, this viewpoint was 
discussed by Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., Professor of 
History at Harvard; Abba P. Lerner, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Roosevelt College; and Mark Starr, educa- 
tional director of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. The present contributor, Daniel Bell, 
has taught social theory and economics at the University 
of Chicago and is now a lecturer in sociology at Colum- 
bia. A former Managing Editor of THe New Leaper and 
Common Sense, he is associate editor of Fortune and 
author of “The Development of Marxian Socialism in 
America,” included in Socialism and American Life. 








given to mock heroics or absurd despairs. Because 
he is prudent, he eschews war and aggrandizement, as 
did the Manchester liberals Cobden and Bright, and pre- 
fers trade. Because he believes in the free market-place 
of thought, as well as of goods, he will, like Mill, speak 
out against state interference in the expression of ideas. 
Nineteenth-century rationalism, and its philosophy of 
moderation, has had many enemies. Whatever their 
coloration, their distinguishing mark has been a phil- 
osophy of all-or-none, the total commitment or the total 
rejection. Strange, therefore, to find some new adherents 
recruited from the shades of Locke. 

How explain this? Classic liberalism held a theory 
of society wherein the natural harmony of interdependent 
interests, created by the division of labor, would move 
society in a rational direction. Modern liberalism, 
skeptical of the efficacy of “natural” laws, sought that 
rational direction through the free play of intelligence. 
The Freeman line is not a defense of Adam Smith or of 
Mill; it no longer has even a philosophical foundation for 
its economics; all it has is a fear of man. 

Each individual is entitled to his own fears. What be- 
comes intolerable is those fearful people who sharpen 
all issues in all-or-none terms. Such is the temperament 
of Max Eastman, and in these terms he poses the prob- 
lem, “Can Freedom Survive Under a Planned Economy ?” 

Eastman’s argument rests completely upon a single 
formulation. The planners, he says, make the assumption 
that society will be run “by a state apparatus which takes 
charge of the economy and runs it according to a plan.” 
Since “the very concept of a plan implies continuity of 
control . . . a periodic election of the boss and the man- 
aging personnel [lacks] logic.” Besides, “how could you 
unseat an administration with every enterprise and every 
wage and salary in the country in its direct control?” 

As an old Russian proverb has it, Eastman is knocking 
down an open door. Who, among democratic planners, 
talks of “a” plan? Who seeks to control “every” enter- 
prise, “every” wage? The sorry fact is that Eastman is 
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repeating the formulation made six years ago by Fried- 
rich Hayek without having taken the trouble to explore 
the subsequent challenges and ripostes. If he had, the de- 
bate might have had more cogency. 

But, fundamentally, Eastman is not interested in such 
a debate. Like Chambers, as Philip Rahy points out in an 
excellent review in the current Partisan Review, East- 
man tends to “ideologize” all issues and convert them 
into abstract terms in order to avoid real-life problems. 
If the debate were on concrete problems, Eastman would 
have to specify which economic measures of the last 
twenty years he wants to repeal; which were the steps 
taken by the Administration in the drift to socialism; is 
it a socialist ideology or the war economy that has ex- 
tended state power? (In fact, the most thoroughgoing 
“socialist” today is Bernard Baruch, who argues that we 
are mad to relinquish controls and who states that the 
allocations and price problems of war economy cannot 
be run through indirect fiscal measures.) 


‘PLANNING’ HAS MANY PURPOSES 


The problems of freedom and planning cannot be 
argued meaningfully apart from specific historical con- 
texts. Planning exists on several levels. It can mean a step 
toward concentrated authority, or toward decentraliza- 
tion. The very nature of the modern state commits us to 
a large degree of planning. Not only is the Government, 
especially during a war economy, the single largest cus- 
tomer of industry, but the volume of taxes it collects de- 
cisively affects the levels of production. Thus, fiscal 
policy, willy-nilly, is a machine for planning. But fiscal 
policy is not inherently “capitalist” or “anti-capitalist.” 
That depends upon purpose. In the last two years, 
through tax-amortization grants, the U. S. Government 
has stimulated more than $15 billion worth of plant ex- 
pansion. Thus, the extent and direction (and even loca- 
tion) of new plant capacity is induced by Government 
planning. In a different fashion, fiscal policy can seek to 
assure a level of spending sufficient to take off the market 
all the goods offered for sale, and so become a stabilizing 
device for full employment. 

Since planning involves a “sense of direction,” the 
question arises, of course, how far we go. Some things 
we accept unquestioningly. For example, one cannot erect 
an abbatoir in a residential neighborhood; one cannot, 
even, put up a slatternly shack next to a $100,000 house. 
This is the principle of zoning; but it is also a principle 
of planning. It is an assertion of community rights 
against the “untrammeled” rights of an individual to 
build what and where he wants. But, having admitted 
this, how far can we go? It is no longer an “either-or” 
question, but one of limits. Where one draws the line is 
a difficult question, and hard-and-fast “absolutes” often 
are of little help. 

We recognize, for example, the principle of “social 
costs” as well as “economic costs.” The latter is a spe- 
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cific calculus that shows up on the profit-and-loss sheets 
of firms. But how reckon the former, the costs that have | 
to be borne by the community because of the reckless 
disregard of the community by individuals? We accept 
zoning. But what of the “fast-buck” home-builder who, 
in time of housing shortage, erects a set of sleazy homes 
in an out-of-the-way section of a city? Can the “price 
mechanism” alone provide solutions? True, people don’t 
have to buy there, but in a tight housing market they 
will. And, when the pinch is relieved, they can move 
out so that the builder, if he is renting the houses, may 
be unable to rent them and so suffer a loss (although 
usually it is the original purchaser who loses on the re- 
sale price). But housing is not a simple commodity to 
be reckoned along a “demand slope.” Having created a 
new neighborhood, one has to build new schools, roads, 
water mains, etc. And if, shortly after, people move 
away, do we then accept the slum? 

Or, take a country highly dependent on imports for 
its food and raw materials. Can the price mechanism be 
left wholly free? “There is something vitally democratic, 
as well as impersonal, in the control exercised by the 
market,” writes Eastman. “When a man buys something 
on a free market, he is casting his vote as a citizen of the 
national economy.” 

The fallacy is that a man casts not a single vote, but 
multiple dollars. And the more dollars, the more votes. 
In a backward country, or in the poverty-ridden areas 
of the Middle East, should the small wealthy class decide 
by dollar-votes what the country should import? When 
Greece, in the first days of the Marshall Plan, spent its 
dollars for large amounts of consumer luxury goods be- 
cause they would sell, rather than water-pumping equip- 
ment and agricultural machinery that the country needed, 
should the U. S. not have interfered with those market 
decisions? 

To assert these questions is not to commit oneself to 
one solution or another, to “Fabianism” in its historic 
meaning of socialization, or to a limited welfare state, 
or to free enterprise. It is a challenge which calls for 
facing up to the concrete problems. Few persons would 
doubt today that the extensions of centralized authority 
create dangers to freedom and invite bureaucratization 
and corruption. But failure to act, where rational direc- 
tion is called for, can also invite social irresponsibility 
and reckless disregard for community interests. 

In a sense, what I am arguing for is not any defined 
mode of action, but a temper. The philosophy of grad- 
ualness has many virtues to commend it, chief among 
them that it does not commit us irretrievably to one 
course or another, but, by encouraging the piecemeal 
approach and the experimental temper, avoids the ex- 
tremes of the “all-or-none,” which, in the Bolshevik man- 
ner, would catapult us into the closed society, and, in 
the Freeman’s, to the one of frozen fear. Gradualism is, I 
think, the Deweyan heritage; it is the “Fabian” virtue. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE TUMULT and the shouting are 
el The contestants have been 
chosen. All that remains during the 
next three months is to run the race 
which will decide who will head the 
executive branch of the United States 
Government for the next four years. 

It is easier to analyze the past than 
to foresee the future. In retrospect, 
the most striking feature of the two 
conventions at Chicago was the dis- 
position of both Republicans and 
Democrats to avoid choosing a rep- 
resentative of the more extreme ten- 
dency in their own ranks. 

It was the argument of Senator 
Taft’s supporters that a fighting cam- 
paign, attacking the New Deal with 
few reservations and discriminations 
and hitting hard at the present Ad- 
ministration in the field of foreign 
policy, offered the best hope of vic- 
tory. The majority of the Republican 
delegates rejected that conception. 

They acted on the assumption that 
Eisenhower, a general popular with 
the men who served under him, a 
friendly, likable and magnetic per- 
sonality, was best fitted to lead the 
Republican party out of its twenty 
years in the political wilderness. The 
reasoning, conscious or subconscious, 
was somewhat as follows: The die- 
hard conservatives will regret Taft 
and grumble and a few may sulk in 
their tents on Election Day. But the 
great majority will vote Republican, 
because they have no real political 
alternative. And Eisenhower can 
hope to pick up enough votes among 
disillusioned Democrats, independ- 
ents and former non-voters to turn 
the Republicans from a minority into 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Presidential 
Sweepstakes 


a majority party. 

One could see the same kind of 
calculation, in reverse, at the Demo- 
cratic convention. Just as the Repub- 
licans are divided between a strongly 
conservative group with some faintly 
nostalgic isolationist leanings in the 
Middle West, and a section with more 
internationalist leanings, less uncom- 
promising in opposition to the New 
Deal, on the two coasts, so there is 
a cleavage in the Democratic ranks. 

The northern wing of the party is 
inclined to go along pretty whole- 


. heartedly with the Roosevelt-Truman 


policies of more Government activity 
and control in the economic sphere, 
and freer spending of public money 
for purposes of welfare and develop- 
ment. The Southern Democrats, 
while they have generally supported 
the Roosevelt and Truman foreign 
policy, have many reservations and 
doubts about the more grandiose 
projects of the New and Fair Deals. 
Their votes, combined with those of 
the Republicans, have created fre- 
quent executive-legislative deadlocks. 
And even the most liberal Southern 
Democrats are inclined to go slow on 
the explosive issue of racial equality. 
There was an element in the Demo- 
cratic convention which would have 
liked to ride roughshod over this 
Southern opposition and base the 
Democratic campaign on an appeal 
to labor and minority groups. Its 
preferred candidate was Averell Har- 
riman. But this element lost out. 
There was no success for the at- 
tempt to make the Southerners choose 
between submission to the majority 
and withdrawal from the party. And 


the convention’s choice fell on Gov- 
ernor Adlai Stevenson, of all feasible 
candidates probably the most con- 
genial to the moderate and mildly 
conservative Democratic groups. Here 
again, the calculation was fairly ob- 
vious: Left-wingers could be counted 
on to vote Democratic in almost any 
case. Faced with the challenge of the 
Eisenhower candidacy, the Demo- 
cratic leaders and delegates instinc- 
tively felt the necessity of nominating 
a candidate who would not be obnox- 
ious to the South, and who would 
appeal to middle-class Democrats. 

So it seems that the Presidential 
race will be run rather close to the 
middle of the track, Eisenhower a 
little right of center, Stevenson a 
little left of center. On current for- 
eign policy, there is little visible 
difference in the positions of the two. 

Indeed, American isolationism is 
now a rather unreal specter. Senator 
Taft has repeatedly committed him- 
self to the proposition that America 
should go to war in the event of a 
Soviet attack on Europe. The danger 
now is not that America will fail 
Europe through a relapse into isola- 
tionism, but that Europe will fail it- 
self. American military help is, after 
all, not a substitute for self-help. 

Few observers will be hardy 
enough to predict the result of the 
November vote after the great de- 
bacle of the prophets in 1948. As 
of today, it would seem that Eisen- 
hower is the man who must make the 
uphill fight. Full employment, high 
wages, high farm prices represent an 
asset for the party in power. And 
Stevenson will not face the loss of 
votes to the Progressives and Dixie- 
crats as four years ago. 

On the other hand, there is an 
opposite side of the coin: high taxes, 
high prices and a seriously depreciat- 
ed dollar. The stalemate in Korea ex- 
cites a good deal of bitterness, if no 
clear plan for improving the situa- 
tion. The outcome seems to depend 
largely on the imponderables of 
Eisenhower’s personality and _politi- 
cal intelligence. Both sides probably 
nominated their best vote-getters. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


Will Yugoslavia Fight for Tito $ 


The Truth About Yugoslavia. 
By P. D. Ostovic. 
Roy. 300 pp. $3.50. 


WHATEVER the underlying signi- 
ficance of the Tito-Stalin rift, it has 
catapulted Yugoslavia into the posi- 
tion of a decisive factor in European 
politics. Hence the rash of recent 
books attempting to cast some light 
on this political terra incognita for 
American readers. 

These two books are concerned 
with what Yugoslavia has to offer the 
free world, provided Western policy- 
makers approach her problems of the 
present and recent past with know- 
ledge and understanding. The Truth 
about Yugoslavia deals chiefly, in 
heavily documented fashion, with the 
founding of the Yugoslav state and 
its internal dissensions between the 
two world wars, and is inclined to 
skimp the present Communist period. 
Titoism and the Cominform concen- 
trates on the Tito era, especially the 
Great Break. Together, they should 
provide the reader with an idea of 
what Yugoslavia was when she was 
born and what she is today as she 
blocks the Kremlin’s ambition to 
dominate the Balkans and the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Both books are in- 
complete, poorly organized and lack- 
ing in unity, but they provide useful 
background material for the student 
of current dramatic developments. 

P. D. Ostovic, and Ivan Mestrovic, 
the famous sculptor who has contrib- 
uted an introduction to the former’s 
book, are both Croats. Although they 
are living in voluntary exile, and Mr. 
Ostovic is a veteran of more than a 
year in Tito’s prisons, both have re- 
fused to take part in any of the anti- 
Tito movements abroad. With Yugo- 
slavia’s national existence at stake 
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Titoism and the Cominform. 
By Adam B. Ulam. 
Harvard. 243 pp. $4.00. 


since the break with Moscow, they ap- 
parently feel bound to lend their 
moral support to the Belgrade re- 
gime. Moreover, they are convinced 
that the various squabbling exile 
groups have failed to produce an 
alternative to the Tito dictatorship, 
which has “at least attempted to find 
an equitable solution for inter-rela- 
tions between the various Yugoslav 
peoples.” 

During World War I, Ostovic and 
Mestrovic were members of the Yugo- 
slav National Committee, a group of 


Serbs, Croats and Slovenes which . 


sided with Serbia against the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire with the aim of 
forming a united nation of the South 
Slavs. This book’s chief value lies in 
its extensive account of the trials ex- 
perienced by the idealistic Croatian 
leaders, fired by the dream of Yugo- 
slav unity, in their dealings with 
the shrewd Serbian rulers in Bel- 
grade. 

From the very start, it was obvious 
that the welding of Yugoslavia’s 
multiform peoples and cultures into 
a single national state would be a 
ticklish undertaking. The Byzantine 
East of Serbia and the Roman West 
of Croatia met on her national soil, 
and Croatian idealism quickly ran up 
against the tough realism of Serbs de- 
termined to share none of their pow- 
er with the country’s other ethnic 
groups. Instead of federalism, which 
alone might have bound the various 
elements into a cohesive whole, the 
Serbian ruling class adopted the 
principle of rigid centralism and 
soon brought Yugoslavia to the edge 
of an abyss. 


Reviewed by Bogdan Raditsa 
Professor of Modern European History, 
Fairleigh Dickinson College 


Faced with this policy, the Croats, 
Macedonians and other peoples in- 
creasingly looked to separatism as 
their only hope for national survival. 
Even the Slovenes, perhaps the most 
tractable of all the groups, became 
more and more conscious of their na- 
tional identity. As a result, in spite 
of the efforts of Croatia’s most dis- 
tinguished leader, Dr. Vladko Ma- 
chek, to prevent an open break be- 
tween Croats and Serbs, the country 
was hopelessly disunited when the 
tide of Nazi and Fascist imperialism 
swept over it in 1941. Ultimately, the 
outbreak of fratricidal civil war pre- 
pared the way for Communist as- 
cendancy in Yugoslav affairs. 

Messrs. Ostovic and Mestrovic 
seem to feel that Tito has succeeded 
in holding together the divergent cul- 
tures of Yugoslavia. But has he forged 
a genuine unity? King Alexander, 
too, held the Croats and Serbs to- 
gether by ruling with an iron hand, 
but the final outcome was half a mil- 
lion civil-war victims. Anton Ciliga, 
a former member of the Yugoslav 
Politburo, contends in his new book, 
La Yougoslavie—Sous La Menace In- 
térieure et Extérieure, that, although 
he has settled the Macedonian ques- 
tion, Tito has been unable to solve 
the Serbo-Croatian conflict, which is 
still latent. Though a Croat by birth, 
writes Ciliga, Tito has restored the 
Serbs to the position of a ruling 
class in Yugoslavia. 

In Titoism and the Cominform, 
Adam B. Ulam concurs with Ostovic 
and Mestrovic in crediting Tito with 
successfully solving the national 
question. Both books tend to disre- 
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gard the fact that Communism is to- 
day the burning issue in Yugoslavia. 
If national antagonisms have lost 
some of their bitterness, it is because 
Serbs and Croats are temporarily 
united in their hatred of Tito’s Com- 
munism, their chief enemy. While it 
is unpardonable in Mr. Ostovic not 
to see this, it is, however, more un- 
derstandable in Mr. Ulam, who has 
never lived in Yugoslavia and lacks 
a sense of its realities. 

The primary task which Mr. Ulam 
set himself was to evaluate the origins 
of the Tito-Stalin break and _ its 
effects, particularly in the Cominform 
countries. He explains the nature of 
Titoism, its ideological background 
and its impact on the satellites, taking 
care not to accept the various mater- 
ials on the subject uncritically. It is 
his view that the Titoist heresy has 
had particularly strong repercussions 
in Poland, a country where national 
pride burns as fiercely as in Yugo- 
slavia, leading to the emergence of 
Polish “national” Communists whose 
first allegiance belongs to their own 
country rather than the Soviet 
Union. He correctly sums up the 
basic reason for the break in the 
simple question: Who is to rule 
Yugoslavia—Moscow or Belgrade? 
Moreover, in spite of his frequent 
naive assertions, he rightly observes 
that Titoist Communism is essen- 
tially no different from Stalinist Com- 
munism, and declares: “The Yugo- 
slay Communists will never become 
liberals. They will never abandon the 
essence of the police state.” 

Mr. Ulam would have considerably 
enhanced the value of his book had 
he added several chapters on the 
policy of colonial exploitation which 
Stalin carried out in Yugoslavia up 
to 1948—a subject that has been 
thoroughly dealt with in the Yugoslav 
press. He could also have discussed 
the total cultural and political con- 
formity which has been imposed on 
the various domains of the Stalinist 
empire. This would have lent more of 
the flavor of reality to his otherwise 
overly abstract book. Moreover, he 
completely misses the psychological 
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aspects of the break with Moscow, 
since he lacks intimate knowledge of 
the nature and history of a country 
where, ever since the Middle Ages, 
the local satraps have always risen in 
revolt against their foreign overlords 
when they felt that they were about 
to be cast aside. 

Both the Ostovic and Ulam books, 
like so many others published re- 
cently, fail to answer some of the 
most vital questions affecting Yugo- 
Has 
national unity actually been achieved 
under Tito? Is dictatorship the only 
means by which Serbs and Croats 
can be made to coexist in one state? 
Can’t Yugoslavia become _ united 
through the genuine, spontaneous will 
of her people under the blessings of 
freedom and democracy for which 
they long? Will the people of Yugo- 
slavia fight for Tito when the show- 
down comes? 


slavia’s chances for survival: 


These questions have not been 
properly answered by the authors. 
Although professing to be a demo- 
crat, Mr. Ostovic assumes that Yugo- 
slavia is not ready for a democratic 
government. And Mr. Ulam seems to 
believe that a Titoist Yugoslavia is 
more valuable to the West in the 
struggle against Stalinism than one 
that is free and democratic. 

The peoples of Yugoslavia, how- 
ever, are convinced that only as free 
men will they be able to realize the 
hopes that the West has placed in 
them. The future of Eastern Europe 
is closely linked with that of a united 
Europe; if the French and Germans 
have been able to submerge their 


age-old differences in the face of the 
Soviet threat, then surely the Serbs 
and Croats, once they are free, will 
be able to do the same within the 
framework of a united Europe. All 
the progressive forces, both at home 
and abroad, will join in achieving 
this aim. For they know that in 
fusing their interests with those of 
the West lies the only hope of creat- 
ing and preserving a free, democratic 
Yugoslavia. 
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They Stole the A-Bomb 


/ 

/ ; : 
Reviewed by Lucy S. Dawidowicz 
Contributor to “Commentary,” “Menorah 
Journal” and other publications 


The Atom Spies. 
By Oliver Pilat. 
Putnam, 312 pp. $3.50. 


SOME ONE should form a commit- 
tee to provide free copies of Oliver 
Pilat’s book to all contributors to the 
so-called National Committee to Se- 
cure Justice in the Rosenberg Case, 
the Communist-front group which is 
defending Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
berg, the convicted and condemned 
atom spies. Indeed, a National Com- 
mittee to Educate Communist Sympa- 
thizers on the Nature of Soviet Espi- 
onage would provide a genuine serv- 
ice. 

The hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of contributors to the Rosen- 
berg Committee are unquestionably 
not all Communists or fellow-travel- 
ers. There are many people who sin- 
cerely believe that the death sentence 
meted out to the Rosenbergs was too 
severe. Others, unfamiliar with the 
facts of the case, have misinterpreted 
the evidence in the trial which sought 
to establish motive by revealing the 
defendants’ Communist affiliations. 
They have a vague notion, deliber- 
ately fostered by the Communists, 
that the Rosenbergs were convicted 
because they held “unpopular minor- 
If these mis- 
guided souls take the trouble to read 
Pilat’s book, they will quickly lose 
their emotional attachment for the 
Rosenberg cause. 

Pilat tells the story of the atomic 
espionage rings in the United States, 
Canada and England, spinning a sim- 


ity political views.” 


ple, dramatic narrative, even though 
all his material is derived from Gov- 
ernment reports, trial evidence and 
testimony. He has pulled together all 
the facts from A to Z—from Alamo- 
gordo, N. M., where Klaus Fuchs 
witnessed the implosion of the first 
Nagasaki-type bomb and passed a 
report on to his Russian superiors, 
to Ignace Zlotowski, chief Soviet 
atom spy, who entered the United 


States as an alternate delegate to the 
UN. 

The book fits together the jumbled 
pieces that add up to one of the most 
successful espionage rings of all time, 
including among its operatives Klaus 
Fuchs, Harry Gold, David Green- 
glass, Allan Nunn May, Abraham 
Brothman, Alfred Dean Slack, Mor- 
ton Sobell, Bruno Pontecorvo, the 
Rosenbergs and dozens of others. In 
relating how the ring operated, how 
and where its members were re- 
cruited, and how it was_ broken 
{whether wholly or in part, we may 
never know), the author is eminently 
successful. 

He is not so successful, however, 
in his attempts to provide the human 
background. His attempts to explain 
what made these people turn to Com- 
munism and subsequently place them- 
selves at the service of the Soviet 
espionage apparatus frequently smack 
of pseudo-sociology and _pseudo- 
psychology. Neither an immigrant 
background nor rebellion against 
parental authority, neither slums nor 
diet deficiencies, can satisfactorily ex- 
plain the voluntary choice these peo- 
ple made between serving their coun- 
tries and serving the Soviet Union. 
The personal motivations were obvi- 
ously far more complicated than the 
simplifications which Pilat offers. 

Pilat’s book does, however, drive 
home most emphatically the relation- 
ship between open party membership, 
underground party work and Soviet 
espionage. All the people involved in 
the espionage ring and even those 
who hovered on its periphery were 
connected with open (or front) party 
activity at one time or another. That 
the Communist party serves as a vast 
recruiting agency for Soviet spies 
and couriers is hardly news. But 
what is particularly interesting, as re- 


vealed in this book, is the rapidity 
with which an open party member 
could be recruited into espionage ac- 
tivity. Since this was a recurrent 
pattern with all the spies, party mem- 
bership could not fail to be intro- 
duced in the Rosenberg-Sobell trial 
as a motivation for the crime. It is 
this relationship between seeming po- 
litical heresy and actual subversive 
conspiracy that some of our liberals 
have yet to comprehend. 
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Denies Russian Liberation 
Committee Aids Ukrainians 

The article, “The Assassins and the Admiral,” 
by Jaro Halat [THe New Leaver, July 28), 
credits the New York Times with the statement 
that Admiral Alan G. Kirk, Chairman of the 
American Committee for the Liberation of the 
Peoples of Russia, “is helping to arrange a 
European trip for a number of Ukrainians.” 

Neither Admiral Kirk nor the American Com- 
mittee has arranged or is engaged in arranging 
any trips for representatives of Ukrainian or- 
ganizations. No Ukrainian representatives have 
approached the Committee on such a matter 
nor has the subject ever been discussed. Fur- 
ther, the New York Times article in question 
did not assert or imply that Admiral Kirk was 
arranging such trips. 

The New Leaper article is correct in stating 
that the American Committee has had some 
discussions with Ukrainian spokesmen. It has 
done so since its inception whenever the oppor- 
tunity has arisen. The Committee would wel- 
come the support of Ukrainian organizations 
whose objectives and methods are democratic 
and which accept the principle that the future 
organization of Soviet should be 
based on the will of the various national groups 
after liberation. Whether these groups advocate 
an independent Ukraine or a federated state 


territories 


linked to Russia does not concern the Ameri- 
can Committee. The Committee has welcomed 
the collaboration of the democratic nationalities 
groups which participated in the Wiesbaden 
and Starnberg conferences and some of these 
stand on a separatist platform. 
New York City Spencer WILLIAMS 
Public Relations Director, 
American Committee for the Liberation of the 
Peoples of Russia 


Repeats Charges Against 


Council for Judaism 


I should like to reply to Rabbi Elmer Ber- 
ger’s letter in THE New Leaver of August 4, 
criticizing my review of his book, A Partisan 
History of Judaism. 

I was not intemperate in my review, which 
was directed against the American Council for 
Judaism, an organization regarded by the vast 
majority of world Jewry as the most intemperate 
movement against eternal Jewish sanctities ever 
devised. I shall be glad at any time to spend 
some hours with Rabbi Berger proving that his 
Council is in fact assimilatory and irreligious 
—words which rile the uneasy consciences of 
some Jews. I again make the charge that the 
issue of dual allegiance and patriotism has been 
tepeatedly posed by the Council, directly or 
indirectly. Rabbi Berger does not discuss the 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


matter of an Irishman’s loving Ireland and like 
attitudes, which his group does not protest. 
I am at present in Israel, just returned from 
a visit to Jerusalem. At no time has our group 
been looked upon as anything but “Amerikaim” 
or have we thought of ourselves as citizens of 
Israel. 
ABRAHAM BURSTEIN 


‘Nation’ Reign-of-Terror Issue 
Assailed as ‘Distracting Specter’ 


So the witch-hunters and baiters-of-anti-Com- 
munists are at it again in the Nation (“How 
Free Is the Nation?” by Richard H. Rovere, 
Tue New Leaner, July 14]. Since their attitude 
to Red activities has been benign, why do they 
get hysterical when they think we are going 
in their direction? The Nation will never admit 
that its “liberalism” was often obviously and 
sadly misplaced and its judgment poor. But 
it saves face and finds it easier to create a 
distracting and fearful specter to blame and 
belabor. 

What the Nation needs is more faith in the 
intelligence of free America, and less simple 
faith in the Soviet Union. I would like to con- 
vey my thanks and congratulations to Mr. 
Rovere for his fine, clear-sighted and valuable 
article. 


Ossining, N. Y. E. F. Troycuak 


Charges New Deal Hurt 
Small Businessman 


I am a lawyer who has attacked but never 
represented monopoly (cf. Mandeville Island 
Farms, Inc. vs. American Crystal Sugar Com- 
pany, 334 U.S. 219). My clients have never 
been “big business” firms, but have been small 
and medium-sized businessmen and ordinary 
folks. Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr.’s reply to Max 
Eastman amazes me [“The Vital Center: 
Against Communism and Reaction,” THE NEw 
LEADER, June 9]. 


Mr. Schlesinger states: 


“The main thrust of the mature New Deal 
in the economic field was three-fold: (1) an 
attempt to make the free market really work 
by attacking monopoly, price inflexibility 
and other rigidities; (2) a policy of main- 
taining national income and employment 
through increasing public spending (and 
reducing taxes) when private spending falls 
off; (3) a policy of establishing certain 
basic standards, so that competition will no 
longer take place at the expense of the 
health, the wages or the working conditions 
of the worker.” 


Attacking monopoly was not a New Deal 
invention. Monopoly was attacked under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution and un- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now THe New 
LeapeR has_ published = a 
ground - breaking, 16 - page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi. 
torship of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “un 
biased” research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu 
sively in this important s 

cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 15c 
10 copies 
or more — 10c 
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LISTEN IN 


to 


NEW LEADER NEWS 
& VIEWS 


Daniel James, Managing 
Editor, THe New Leap- 
ER, debates issues of the 
day with leading writers 


& public figures 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 
at (0:30 p.m. over 
WJZ — NEW YORK 
770 on your dial 


On “Spotlight - New 
York,” George Hamilton 
Combs’s program, from 
the Sherbrooke Park 
Avenue Restaurant, New 
York City. 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 











SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks end tee 
begs satisfies the most discriminet- 
Ing palate, for sale et all grocers 
and delicatessens end aise at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIBATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New Yerk 2, New York 











DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


der the Sherman Act, each of which existed 
long before the New Deal was even dreamed 
of. Teddy Roosevelt was a great opponent of 
monopoly, and his friendship with Justice 
Holmes was broken up because Holmes, his 
own appointee, dissented in the Northern Se- 
curities Company case in 1904 (cf. Bowen, 
Yankee from Olympus, pp. 370-71). 

Mr. Schlesinger refers to “price inflexibility 
and other rigidities.” If he means “price fixing,” 
then price fixing in interstate commerce has 
always been illegal under the Sherman Act. 
On the other hand, the small businessman (who 
did not have the staff that big business had) 
was severely handicapped by the New Deal 
price inflexibilities (i.e., ceilings) and by other 
rigidities (i.e., allotments, curtailments, direc- 
tives, etc). The alphabetical bureaucracies of 
the Second World War were a_ tremendous 
burden on the small businessman and made law 
violators of thousands of law-abiding citizens 
who couldn’t possibly comply with the multi- 
tudinous paper work of the eager-beaver, theory- 
worshiping New Dealers. 

Mr. Schlesinger refers to increasing public 
spending and, at the same time, reducing taxes. 
That is something that has never been done 
under the New Deal—either mature or imma- 
ture; Mr. Roosevelt was first elected after re- 
peated speeches in which he promised to reduce 
taxes, but he never did. I am amazed that Mr. 
Schlesinger should talk about increasing public 
spending and reducing taxes in the same 
breath: that is excellent campaign material for 
a politician, but not for a political economist. 

As for competition “no longer tak[ing] place 
at the expense of the health, the wages or the 
working conditions of the worker,” that is not 
the issue and never has been the issue. Long 
before the New Deal, many states had passed 
such legislation. 

Mr. Schlesinger quotes President Roosevelt as 
describing the New Deal in 1938 in the follow- 


ing words: 


“It is a program whose basic purpose is 
to stop the progress of collectivism in busi- 
ness and turn business back to the demo- 
cratic competitive order. It is a program 
whose basic thesis is not that the system of 
free private enterprise for profit has failed 
in this generation, but that it has not yet 
been tried.” 


I have practiced law for over 30 years, rep- 
resenting the little fellows engaged in private 
enterprise for profit. I know that the vast 
majority of these clients (Republicans and 
Democrats, liberals, conservatives and middle- 
of-the-roaders alike) completely disagree with 
that analysis of the New Deal. They have met 
bureaucracy as it actually functions, not as 
textbooks say it should function. They have 





had to satisfy the utterly impractical and 
theoretical demands of power-happy New Deal 
theorists and to fill out miles of useless forms 
in order to get consent to run their own busi- 
They have followed the instructions 
given them by the Los Angeles office of a 
bureau, only to be sued because Washington 
had changed the regulations without notifying 
Los Angeles. They have been threatened with 
huge penalties by the wage-and-hour people 
unless they adopted certain pay schedules, 
while they were threatened with a strike by a 
labor union if they did! I have tried to help 
them out of their difficulties, and it is because 
of my down-to-earth experience with the New 
Deal in actual operation that I am so amazed 
at Mr. Schlesinger’s article and at his complete 
naiveté as to the facts of industrial life. 

Los Angeles STANLEY M. ARNDT 


nesses. 


Assails Arthur Schlesinger’s 
Attitude Toward Socialism 
it is unfortunate that Arthur M. Schlesinger 
Jr. had no opportunity to read the perceptive 
analysis by Abba P. Lerner [“Capitalism, So- 
cialism and Freedom,” THE New Leaper, June 
30] before writing his review of Socialism and 
American Life in THE New Leaper of July 7. 
Schlesinger’s native insight, however, should 
have been sufficient to deter him from some of 
his looser generalizations about democracy and 
socialism, about which he seems to have only 
the narrowest concept. 

Schlesinger shares with your previous con- 
tributor, Max Eastman, the constricted view 
that the entire tradition of democracy, of which 
socialism is one aspect, can be overthrown by 
tampering with the “free market,” which, as 
Lerner points out, is simply an ephemeral eco- 
nomic condition. The Schlesinger - Eastman 
viewpoint, which stakes the existence of cen- 
turies-old struggle for democracy on a technical 
aspect of the market situation, is not only 
economic determinism run riot, but a disservice 
to the humanitarian tradition which Schlesinger 
and Eastman advocate. 


New York City HERMAN SINGER 


Finds ‘New Leader’ a Magazine 
For ‘Every Good American’ 


For the last few weeks, I have been buying 
your magazine at the nearest newsstand. I have 
come to admire the intelligent way in which 
you have been able to steer between the Scylla 
of anti-anti-Communism and the Charybdis of 
McCarthyism. I am planning to get a year’s 
subscription as soon as I get a more settled | 
address. ; 

Your magazine is one that every good Ameri- | 
can should read and I wish you the best in the 
future. 


Washington, D. C. Minor H. Mc iain 


The New Leader 
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“SHE'S WORKING HER 
WAY THROUGH COLLEGE" 
VIRGINIA MAYO 
PLUS 
“STOLEN FACE” 

PAUL HENREID 





GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


in The Musical Play 


The King and I 
with YUL BRYNNER 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEA., W. 44 St. 


Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20to 1.80. 





Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON | WILLIAM | MARTIN 

McCORMICK TABBERT WOLFSON 
ond JUANITA HALL 

Air-Cond. MAJESTIC THEA., W. 44 St. 

Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 

2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 















MAYFAIR 


7th AVE. & 47th ST. 

















THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-884. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 






RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“THRILLING ... COLORFUL!" ZUNSER, CUE 


Sir Walter Scott's "IVANHOE" starring 


Robert Taylor e Elizabeth Taylor e Joan Fontaine 


George Sanders e Emlyn Williams 


Color by TECHNICOLOR Directed by RICHARD THORPE 
Produce’? by PANDRO S. BERMAN e An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: "IRIDESCENCE"—Gala new revue produced 
by Russell Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Ray- 
mond Paige. 





Doors Open Today 10:30 A.M. 























SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 


The Social Democratic Federation will 
sponsor a conference at Camp Eden, Cold 
Spring, N. Y. during the weekend of August 
22, 23, 24. The general topic to be discussed 
will be The Presidential Campaign and Its 
Significance to Organized Labor and Social 
Democrats. 


Saturday morning, August 23, 10:30 a.m., 
topie to be discussed will be: Candidates, 
Platforms and Issues. The speakers will in- 
elude Joseph Tuvim, manager of Local 142, 
ILGWU; William Stern, Director, English 
Speaking Division of the Workmen's Circle; 
Marx Lewis, General Secretary-Treasurer of 
the United Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers. 

Sunday morning, August 24, 10:30 a.m., 
discussion will be on the topic, Is 4 New 
Political Alignment Needed? Speakers will 
include Walter L. Kirschenbaum, Jewish 
Labor Committee; Benjamin Gebiner, Asst. 
General Secretary, Workmen's Circle; Nathan 
Chanin and Judge Samuel Orr. Also Theo- 
dore Schapiro, Director of the Rand School 
of Social Science. Chairman, James Glaser. 

Rates for those wishing to attend are $8 
per day and $15 for two days. A $10 de- 
posit is required. Please make reservations 
with the Social Democratic Federation, 7 E. 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 








This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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EDITORIAL 





Two Key Issues 


THE CAMPAIGN COMMUNIQUES from Springfield and 
Denver make it plain that two thorny issues outweigh all 
others in the domestic and international fields. On their 
approach to these two issues, Mr. Stevenson and Mr. 
Eisenhower should be judged most critically by the 
voters. The two issues are, respectively, civil rights and 
the Korean war. 

As we noted last week, the nomination for Vice- 
President of Senator Sparkman is bound to make many 
thousands of Negroes question the sincerity of Demo- 
cratic national leadership on civil rights. Into this 
vacuum has now moved a group of seventeen Republicans 
with outstanding records on the issue, led by New York’s 
Senator Irving M. Ives and New Jersey’s Governor Alfred 
Driscoll. This group, in a statement last week, has told 
minority voters that the GOP is the only real vehicle for 
civil-rights legislation. 

Unfortunately, this is not true. No more than President 
Truman and, say, Senator Humphrey can control the 
Democratic party in Congress do Governor Driscoll 
and Senator Ives represent Congressional Republicanism. 
The Eightieth Congress had a solid Republican majority 
in both houses, and it was the Eightieth Congress which 
made the closure rule even more favorable to Southern 
filibusters. Had the Eightieth Congress enacted strong 
civil-rights legislation, it is safe to say that Tom Dewey 
would be President today. 

Few minority leaders seriously expect much, therefore, 
from the GOP on the national level (though GOP Gov- 
ernors like Dewey and Driscoll have done much in their 
states). So if there is a choice confronting the Negro 
voter, it is—as Rep. Adam Clayton Powell has already in- 
dicated—between supporting the Stevenson-Sparkman 
ticket or staying at home. Governor Stevenson’s words 
and deeds in the months ahead will largely determine that 
choice. 

In the same way, it is up to Governor Stevenson to 
tilt the precarious balance of opinion on the Korean war, 
now largely inclined to blame the Democrats for the 
whole affair. It is not enough for those who aspire to 
national leadership to confine their comments to Presi- 
dent Truman’s original decision to intervene (which Gov- 
ernor Stevenson applauds and Senator Taft, for one, at- 
tacks). Nor is it even enough to comment on the firing 
of MacArthur, pro or con, for that was sixteen months 
ago. These are straw men. 

The palpable fact is that we now have neither war nor 
peace, neither victory nor defeat, in Korea—a condition 
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which has obtained for more than a year. All the while, 
we are suffering casualties, the vast bulk of our armed 
force is pinned down, the Korean population is becoming 
demoralized (President Rhee’s principal opponent in the 
election this week has been reported as favoring some 
sort of coalition with the Northern Communists). The 
question for the candidates, then, is not what we should 
have done in 1950 or 1951, but what we should do now 
to bring victory and peace in Korea. And on this we have 
heard relatively nothing except pious wishes. Although 
their protracted silence on the Korean war may be “care- 
ful” politics, both Stevenson and Eisenhower will lose 
much respect if they fail to acknowledge the seriousness 
of the Korean problem. To defer all vital decisions on 
Korea till next winter, when they will have to be taken 
without full debate, is hardly democratic statesmanship, 
but timid partisan politics of the worst sort. It is time 
our politicians started running on their programs for the 
future, instead of continuing to belabor either the Hoover 
or the Acheson pasts. The key problem of the American 
future is Korea; let us hear about it. 


Horace Kallen 


Topay, August 11, Horace Kallen is seventy. For al- 
most half a century, this philosopher of freedom has 
been studying, and taking part in, the great struggles of 
life, leaving his imprint on the labor movement, con- 
sumer’s cooperatives, the Civil Liberties Union, minority- 
rights groups and the whole vast field of education. His 
philosophy (outlined in such works as Art and Freedom, 
The Decline and Rise of the Consumer, Patterns of Prog- 
ress) resists easy labels; he is at once a philosopher of 
esthetic pragmatism, of cooperative individualism, of cul- 
tural pluralism, of radical empiricism. On his seventieth 
birthday, we hail Horace Kallen and look forward with 
eagerness to the volume of essays to be published in his 
honor this fall. But we recognize that no words or vol- 
umes would do justice to this magnificent man. 


Platform for Anybody 


Now rTuar the hot air is beginning to rise, we offer 
our idea of a platform that any candidate, from the 
Union League Club to the ADA, can (and probably will) 
stand on comfortably without working up a sweat: 

For the farmer: “balanced” price supports and a “fair 
share of the national produce.” 

For labor: “strengthening” of collective bargaining, 
“harmonious” relations with management, “freedom 
from government interference.” 

For business: “fair” profits. 

For minorities: “equality of opportunity.” 
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For taxpayers: “closing of loopholes,” “elimination of 
present inequities,” “suitable reductions.” 


For the armed services—‘“ruthless economy.” 


The New Leader 
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For the nation—“unity and purpose.” 

For our allies—“ample” assistance, “military, eco- 
nomic, spiritual, moral and psychological.” 

For Stalin—‘firmness and determination without 
provocation.” 


For the world—“peace and plenty.” 


Swinging Door Policy 


THE SECTIONS of the McCarran Act which prohibit 
present and former Communists and Fascists from enter- 
ing the country have, no doubt, kept a good number of 
subversives out. But, through either improper wording of 
the act or improper enforcement, the Act has misfired 
enough times to warrant serious re-examination by the 
next Congress. Special bills have been necessary to permit 
such anti-Communists as Arthur Koestler to remain in 
the United States; other men, like Graham Greene, have 
simply given up when the door slammed in their face. 
Lest anyone think the Act suffers merely from over-rigid 
application, may we note that special pressures have 
allowed into the U. S. outright war criminals like Dr. 
Walter Schreiber, formerly with Hitler’s surgery-and- 
genocide experiments, and the Galician Fascist, Mikola 
Lebed (See “The Assassins and the Admiral,” by Jaro 
Halat, THe New Leaper, July 28). 

Now the Act has barred two other good men: 

® Raja Kulkarni, Socialist leader of India’s anti-Com- 
munist Textile Labor Union, who had been invited by 
Harvard University to attend an International Seminar 
on the Trade Union Movement. 

® Alberto Moravia, Italian novelist (The Woman of 
Rome), invited to visit the U.S. by our own cultural 
attaché in Rome. 

Mr. Kulkarni had, indeed, been a Communist, but a 
decade ago. Signor Moravia has denied any past or 
present Fascist or Communist connection. The Indian 
Congress for Cultural Freedom has protested strongly the 
barring of Mr. Kulkarni, and thirteen famous American 
writers (including Thorton Wilder, Katherine Anne 
Porter and John Dos Passos) have vigorously cham- 
pioned Signor Moravia. 

It seems absurd that two such fine men have been 
barred from our country while the likes of Mikola Lebed 
are applying for citizenship. The hermetical sealing 
against true subversives which Senator McCarran en- 
visioned has turned out to be a swinging-door policy 
which no mah can predict accurately. In barring men 
like Moravia and Kulkarni, we lose much more—in 
prestige abroad—than we ever could by the activities 
of alien agents here at home. (Investigations with which 
Senator McCarran is familiar have established that Stalin 
has had sufficient help from American-born agents.) We 
hope that Mr. Kulkarni and Signor Moravia will under- 
stand that the American people wish them better. 


August 11, 1952 
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New Leader Portrait: 


ADLAI STEVENSON — NEXT PRESIDENT? 


By MURRAY B. LIGHT 


CHICAGO. 


E’S BIG ENOUGH TO BE PRESIDENT.” That's what Democratic 
politicians up and down the State of Illinois are saying about 


their freshman governor, 


Adlai E. Stevenson, who last fall 


wamped the two-term Republican governor, Dwight H. Green, by an 
inprecedented plurality of 600,000 votes. 
Stevenson's triumph came two years after the election of Martin H. 


Rennelly, a non-partisan businessman, 
#$ mayor - of Chicago. Both men were 
racked by Illinois’ Democratic chief, 
‘acob M. Arvey, a new type machine 
oss who has completely revitalized the 
emnants of the old Kelly-Nash organ- 
zation. Colonel Jake, operating on the 





Other Stevenson-urged measures now 
law include a 10 per cent wage in- 
crease for all state employees, authey 
zation of a state reforn 
ful felons, the styg 


resentatives working with the state's 


criminal syndicates. 


A bill tox create a Fair Employment 
Pp supported by 
Stevenson al a majority of church 
and civic groups in the state, was 
defeated in the Senate with 24 of 
25 Republicans voting against it. 
Modeled afier the New hat lay 
measure was actively oppc-& 

Nlinois Chamber_phst 
the Illings 





ployces. He believes the people should | 
know their state servants. 

But Jake Arvey has seen to it that | 
the Democratic machine hasn't suffered 
too much in this cleanup. Accord 
state central Democragy 
3,000 party regula 


codes.4 
heory that. today’s electorate wants oa 
progressive, clean government, ngj 
neves he has the min to , 
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That man is 49 
Stevenson, 
écdminigg® 


Near y three years ago, 
THe New LEADER tabbed 
Illinois’ Governor Adlai 


describe Red China’s fabulous “brain- 
washing,” our Hank Hasiwar was the 
first to tell of the being 
exploited in our Southwest, we first re- 
vealed that George F. Kennan would 


become Ambassador to Moscow. Time 


“wetbacks” 
E. Stevenson as Presi- 
And it 
crystal - gazing, 


dential timber. 
wasn’t 
either, that enabled us to come up with and again, too, our editorial positions 


another startlingly accurate forecast. on world affairs—often against the tide 


On-the-spot digging by reporter Murray 
B. Light and responsible editing once 
again scored a New LEADER exclusive. 

Time and again, NEw LEADER news 


-~—have been vindicated by history. 
That’s why magazine and newspaper 

editors throughout the world watch 

Tue New Leaper so carefully, quote 


reports have been ahead of the head- 
lines: Our Ed Hunter was the first to 


from and reprint our articles so often. 

If you want to stay ahead of the 
news, keep abreast of the trends in this 
crucial election year, fill out the cou- 
pon at left. You’ll start receiving im- 
mediately the magazine that is read by 
top policy-makers and commentators 
throughout the free world. There’s 
more than one Stevenson scoop ahead. 
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